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merce. However, a great deal of useful information has been gathered 
together in this volume which will be of service to many who do not wish 
to consult many books. It should be now in conjunction with the more 
voluminous Commercial Travelers' Guide to Latin America published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (a revised edition of 
which will soon appear). The volume has eight serviceable maps and 
a fair finding index. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

American Foreign Trade. By Charles M. Pepper. (New York: 
The Century Co., 1919. Pp. xv, 350.' Index. $2.50 net.) 
In this volume Mr. Pepper, who was at one time foreign trade adviser 
of the Department of State, tells the story of "the United States as a 
world power in the new era of international commerce". This "new 
era of international commerce" has been induced by the European War, 
says Mr. Pepper. "Foreign trade for the first time in their history 
has come to have definite meaning to the American people." New 
responsibilities have to be assumed if this country will make a full 
success. This book has been written in order to present "information 
concerning the resources, the industries, and the trade of the several 
sections of the world, the economic tendencies and the fiscal policies 
of the nations". The United States is the commanding factor, thinks 
Mr. Pepper, in the new era which is one of international cooperatiqn in 
finance and trade far greater than at any previous time. However, 
the United States will develop its world trade through the individualistic 
impulse rather than through paternalistic measures in accordance with 
its tendencies and history. 

Four of the twenty-one chapters treat of the trade of Hispanic Amer- 
ica, namely chapters XIII to XVI inclusive. Chapter XIII, "Eco- 
nomic South America", discusses the following: the southern continent 
a world market; export taxes a Spanish colonial inheritance; limited 
resources for manufactures; agricultural and mineral products the 
source of purchasing power; Brazil's rubber and coffee; iron ore and 
manganese; decentralized fiscal policy; Argentina's grain and livestock; 
lack of minerals; Uruguay and Paraguay; Chile's copper and nitrates; 
protective tariff tendencies; Peru's varied products; protective and 
export duties; Bolivia and Ecuador; The Caribbean region. Chapter 
XIV, "South America as a market for Europe", treats of the salient 
geographical aspects of South America; interchange among the several 
countries; ocean routes to the old world; Panama Canal; racial ties 
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with Europe; immigration from the Mediterranean countries; French 
intellectual influence a trade factor; Spain and Italy; reasons for 
England's primacy; a century's normal growth; British investments; 
Germany's methods; Teutonic colony in Brazil unimportant; market 
in other countries not lost; tragedy of Belgium's commerce; Europe's 
prospects. Chapter XV, "South America as a market for the United 
States", contains material on the aspirations from Clay to Blaine; 
trade not hampered by tariff policy of the United States; Brazilian pref- 
erence; analysis of general commerce; nature of increase during the 
war; shift from Europe; permanent and temporary gains; character of 
after-the-war business; causes of favorable and adverse balances; basis 
of future growth; loans and investments; development enterprises; 
what a billion dollars invested in South America will mean. In Chapter 
XVI, "Economic destiny in the Caribbean", are treated: what the pur- 
chase of the Danish islands foreshadows; the Caribbean crescent as an 
economic curve; Cuba's sugar cane and tobacco; Porto Rico's coffee 
and sugar; British possessions; Jamaica an isolated unit; proposed Cana- 
dian-West-Indian federation; trade agreement of 1913; Panama and 
Central America; bananas and coffee; foreign investments; economic 
advantages of increased productiveness in the Caribbean area; influence 
of the United States; positive national policy; the protectorates; 
Nicaragua treaty; benevolent coercion; Santo Domingo's objection; 
significance of the Haitian treaty; promise of stability and order; future 
commerce. 

Before reading these chapters the reader should peruse carefully the 
first ten chapters, in which the author takes up the following subjects: 
What foreign trade is; the farm in foreign trade; machinery and 
nationalized efficiency; raw materials; the diplomacy of commerce; eco- 
nomic alliances and favored nations; British trade policy; American 
trade policy (two chapters); and the cargo carriers. Of the several 
areas treated the greatest amount of space is given to Hispanic America 
(pp. 183-247). Mr. Pepper believes that "South America is the most 
inviting commercial field that the world has to offer". 

He writes throughout in an easy style that makes his book readable. 
The historical student will find the chapters on Hispanic America (as 
indeed the entire volume), valuable for economic history. Compara- 
tively few statistics have been presented, as the author did not wish to 
burden his audience with them, notwithstanding he voices his opinion 
"that the trade statistician, followed with discrimination, is a much 
safer guide than the political economist ... or the platform 
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orator". The work is not, however, in any sense a technical 
treatise on foreign trade although it can be used to advantage with a 
work of that character, and because of the varied information in it 
might find use as a textbook in courses on foreign trade. Protests 
may be heard from certain quarters that the last of the chapters on 
Hispanic America is written in too imperialistic a vein and that "mani- 
fest destiny" is stressed too strongly. Be that as it may, the volume is 
worth consideration, and a careful reading. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Asia at the Crossroads: Japan; Korea; China; and Philippine Islands. 

By E. Alexander Powell. (New York: The Century Co., 1922. 

Pp. xxi, 369. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

This is a thoughtful book which has been written in a critical but not 
captious spirit, and contains a surprising amount of information. 
Throughout, its author appears to have endeavored consciously to 
portray conditions as they exist. The book, therefore, is neither a 
eulogy nor a condemnation in its entirety, but a plain statement of 
certain facts and conclusions that are worth consideration. It is 
essentially an attempt, and a very successful one, to bring before its 
readers the main issues now to the front in the four regions studied. 

This review concerns itself only with the last section — that on the 
Philippine Islands; for excellent as are the sections on Japan, Korea, 
and China, they fall quite outside the scope of The Hispanic American 
Historical Review. The last section (pp. 273-347), is, however, 
proper material for discussion here, because the Philippines, during 
the greater part of their Spanish history, formed an outpost for the 
Spanish colonies in the Americas. 

Mr. Powell rightly condemns Americans for their ignorance con- 
cerning the Philippines, their peoples, and their problems. It is this 
ignorance, as the author points out, which leads many Americans to 
underrate the Philippines and to do an injustice to the country and its 
inhabitants. He is convinced, on the other hand, and quite rightly, 
notwithstanding Filipino utterances to the contrary, that the term 
"Filipinos" does not refer to a single people, but to a congeries of 
peoples. Undoubtedly these various units (together with at least the 
so-called "wild tribes") are working toward a single people, and if 
progress be kept alive that end will be attained one day, although not 
within the very near future. That the variation in people is felt in 
the Philippines is proved by the recent bill before the Philippine legis- 



